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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

We used to think we knew something about poetry, but the 
longer we live and the more we read the more doubtful we 
become. One thing is tolerably certain — if the present race of 
verse-writers are poets, the earlier races were not. If " The Blessed 
Damosel," for example, is a poem, " Lycidas " is not : if " Fifine 
at the Fair" is a poem, "Comus" is not: if — but let the reader 
name the latest verse-work of almost any recent English singer, 
and if it is poetry, there is no poetry in all that the old poets 
have written. We can understand those elderly gentlemen, which 
would not be the case, you know, if they wrote poetry. We are not 
told so in as many words, but that is the opinion of the new school 
of poets, and the meaning, so far as it has any, of the new school 
of poetry. We must be mystical, they say to themselves, we must 
be sorrowful, we must "be " grand, gloomy, and peculiar" — we must 
be anything rather than intelligible. You must descend into our 
wells if you want to find Truth, no matter how muddy the water 
may be. You must crack the nut before you can have the kernel. 

What we have to say in this matter, or something like it, is the 
subject of a clever jeu d' esprit lately published in England, en- 
, titled " Every Man his own Poet; or the Inspired Singer's Recipe 
Book." That the author, a Newdigate Prizeman, is not to be 
bamboozled by names, is evident in his recipe for making a 
Browning — the Browning, say, of "Sordello" and "The Ring 
and the Book." Here it is: " Take rather a coarse view of things 
in general. In the midst of this place a man and a woman, her 
and her ankles, tastefully arranged on a slice of Italy, or the coun- 
try about Pornic. Cut an opening across the breast of each, until 
the soul becomes visible, but be very careful that none of the body 
be lost during the operation. Pour into pach breast as much as it 
will hold of the new strong wine of love : and, for fear they should 
take cold by exposure, cover them quickly up with a quantity of 
obscure classical quotations, a few familiar allusions to an unknown 
period of history, and a half-destroyed fresco by an early master, 
varied every now and then with a reference to the fugues or toc- 
catas of a quite-forgotten composer. If the poem be still intelli- 
gible, take a pen and remove carefully all the necessary particles." 
As we have mentioned Rossetti, who is not without followers in 
this country, we give the Newdigate Prizeman's recipe for making 
the Rossetti mixture: "Take three damosels, dressed in straight 
night-gowns. Pull their hair-pins out, and let their hair tumble all 
about their shoulders. A few stars may be sprinkled into this with 
advantage. Place an aureole about the head of each, and give 
each a lily in her hand, about half the size of herself. Bend their 
necks all different ways, and set them in a row before a stone wall, 
with an apple-tree between each and some large flowers at their 
feet. Trees and flowers of the right sort are very plentiful in 
church windows. When you have arranged all these objects 
rightly, take a cast of them in the softest part of your brain, and 
pour in your word-composition, as above described. This kind of 
poem is much improved by what is called a burden. This consists 
of a few jingling words, generally of an archaic character, about 
which we have only to be careful that they have no reference to the 
subject of the poem they are to ornament. They are inserted 
without variation between the stanzas." 

A good specimen of the burden, or refrain, will recur to the 
readers of that most amusing volume of parodies, Calverley's 
" Fly Leaves " : 

" The old wife sat at her ivied door, 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese, ) 
A thing she had frequently done before; 

And her spectacles lay on her aproned knees." 

Still better, as a skit at " The Ring and the Book," is Calverley's 
" The Cock and the Bull." We forget whether he has burlesqued 
Swinburne, but if not it would hot have been difficult for him to do 
so. To have imitated William Morris would have tasked him 
more, for Morris has several manners, the latest of which is not at 
all to our liking. 

It takes form, or, more strictly speaking, evades form, in " Love 
is Enough, or the Freeing of Pharamond." (Roberts Brothers.) 
It is a long poem, of course, for Mr. Morris has ceased to write 
short poems, and, of course, the personages who figure in it are 
shadows and abstractions. The scene is laid nowhere in particular, 
and the time is — when the reader pleases. It purports to be a 
Morality, which, if our memory serves, was a sort of dramatic re- 
presentation that preceded the Drama, and is supposed to have 
delighted our simple-minded ancestors. It was not difficult to 
please them, if such was the case — certainly not so difficult as it is 
to please us. They were content with artlessness : we demand art, 
and we are getting it just now with a vengeance. We do not object 
to art-poetry, when it succeeds, but we do object to it when it fails, 
as it does here. Mr. Morris has mistaken his powers in " Love is 
Enough." He has also mistaken, we think, the spirit 'of the old 
Moralities. At any rate it escapes him — as it would not have es- 
caped Browning, had he selected the freeing of Pharamond as a 
theme for a Morality, and as it did not escape Swinburne, when he 
wrote, what he calls a Miracle Play, "The Masque of Queen 
Bersabe." What Mr. Morris lacks most is clearness. We under- 
stand his intention, but his execution surpasses our understainding. 
It is true that his personages are shadows, but then there are laws 
by which even shadows are governed. It is only a dream, he 
might say, and justly, but greater poets than he have shown us, 

" That dreams in their development have breath. 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy." 

The intention of " Love is Enough " is thus set forth in the Argu- 
ment: "This story, which is told by way of a Morality set before 
an Emperor and Empress newly wedded, showeth of a King whom 
nothing but Love might satisfy, who left all to seek for Love, atid, 
having found it, found this also, that he had enough, though he 
lacked all else." The scene is laid nowhere, as we have already 
remarked, and the most important of the dramatis persona, of which 
there are thirteen in all, are the newly wedded Emperor and Em- 
press, Pharamond and his foster-father Master Oliver, Giles and 
Joan, two peasant folk, and the abstraction of Love. The Moral- 
ity opens with a dialogue between Giles and Joan in the streets of 
a great town where the people gather together thronging to see the 
Emperor and Empress pass. The procession being briefly de- 
crlbed, music is played, after which the royal pair enter. The 



Mayor addresses them, and announces the play "Of Pharamond 
the Freed," which, after more music and more talk, begins. One 
of Pharamond's councillors questions Master Oliver with regard to 
his foster-son, who is in a lamentable condition of mind. Master 
Oliver recounts the different devices to which he has resorted in 
order to rouse him, none of which have been successful. The re- 
sult of his third experiment is graphically painted: 

" We bade gather the knights for the goodliest tilting. 
There the ladies went lightly in glorious array ; 
In the old arms we armed him whose dints he well knew 
That the night dew had dulled and the salt sea had sullied : 
On the old roan yet sturdy we set him astride ; 
So he stretched forth his hand to lay hold of the spear 
Neither frowning nor laughing, as lightly his wont was 
When the knights are awaiting the voice of the trumpet. 
It awoke, and back beaten from barrier to barrier 
Was caught up by knights' cries, by the cry of the king. 
Such a cry as red Mars in the Council-room window 
May awake with some noon when the last horn is winded, 
And the bones of the world are dashed grinding together. 
So it seemed to my heart, and a horror came o'er me, ' 

As the spears met, and spUnters flew high o'er the field ; 
And I saw the king stay when his course was at swiftest 
His horse straining hard on the bit, and he standing 
Stiff and stark in his stirrups, his spear held by the midmost, 
. His helm cast a-back, his teeth set hard together ; 
E'en as one might, who, riding to heaven, feels round him 
The devils unseen : then he raised up the spear 
As to cast it away, but therewith failed his fury. 
He dropped it, and faintly sank back in the saddle. 
And turning his horse from the press and the turmoil, 
Came sighing to me, and sore grieving I took him 
And led him away, while the lists were fallen silent 
As a fight in a dream that the lighf breaketh through. 
To the tune of the clinking of his fight-honored armor, 
Unkingly, unhappy, he went his ways homeward." 

Pharamond persuades Master Oliver to accompany him to his 
garden, where lie relates, in a broken and confused way, the ex- 
periences through which he thinks he has gone, and tells him 
about a woman whom he has seen in a strange land, in his dreams, 
and whom he loves. This scene, which is an elaborate though 
hardly successful psychological study, is perhaps the best in the 
play. Master Oliver is again persuaded by Pharamond, and we 
next meet them among the hills of a foreign land, trying to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the dream-woman who has so bewitched 
the royal madman._ They discourse at great length — at least the 
king does — and we gather what has befallen them since they set 
out on their quest. Their story done. Master Oliver leaves his 
master sleeping. Love now enters, and is mistaken for Death ; 
singing is heard without, and at last enters Azalais, who narrates 
her wanderings in search o,f a dream-man, who, of course, is 
Pharamond, and whom she perceives asleep, and, after a long 
soliloquy, kisses. He wakens, and one would suppose that all 
was well, but something is wrong — we fail to detect what; they 
are separated again, and we have more of Master Oliver, and 
Pharamond, and various other personages. Pharamond returns to 
his kingdom that has taken to itself a new king during his ab- 
sence. He could have retaken it, if we understand the drift of the 
later scenes, but he makes no attempt to do so — for Love is 
enough. What becomes of him afterward, we are left to conjec- 
ture. Perhaps he is wed to Azalais, perhaps not ; no matter what 
happens — Love is enough. This, we believe, is the "moral" of 
Mr. Morris's Morality, and it is Jo be presumed that the Emperor 
and Empress liked it. They ought to have done so if they did 
not, for they were newly wedded, and in no danger of losing their 
kingdom. 

We hardly know what to quote from this curious medley, its 
merits and defects are so evenly balanced, so we select at random. 
Here is a glimpse of Pharamond's love, as seen by him in one of 
his dreams: 

" As I sat there and changed not my soul saw a vision ; 

All folk faded away, and my love that I long for 

Came with raiment a-rustling along the hall pavement. 

Drawing near to the high-seat, with hands held out a little, 

"Till her hallowed eyes drew me a space into heaven. 

And her lips moved to whisper, ' Come, love, for I weary ! ' 

Then she turned and went from me, and I heard her feet falling 

On the floor of the hall, e'en as though it were empty 

Of all folk but us twain in the hush of the dawning. 

Then again, all was gone, and I sat there a-smiling 

On the faint-smiling legate, as the hall windows quivered 

With the rain of the early night sweeping across them. 

Nought slept I that night, yet I saw her without sleeping; 

Betwixt midnight and morn of that summer-tide was I 

Amidst of the hlies by her house-door to hearken 

If perchance in her chamber she turned amid sleeping : 

When lo, as the East 'gan to change, and stars faded. 

Were her feet on the stairs, and the door opened softly. 

And she stood on the threshold with the eyes of one seeking, 

And there, gathering the folds of her gown to her girdle,' 

Went forth through the garden and followed the highway. 

All along the green valley, and I ever beside her, 

Till the Tight of the low sun just risen was falling 

On her feet in the first of the pass — and all faded. 

Yet from her unto me had gone forth her intent. 

And I saw her face set to the heart of that city. 

Mid the (juays where the ships of the outlanders come to. 

And I said : She is seeking, and shall I not seek ? 

The sea is her prison-wall ; where is my prison ? " 

Azalais finds Pharamond lying beside the highway, and recog- 
nizes him as her bosom's lord : 

— " Not death, for he sleepeth ; but beauty sore blemished 

By sorrow and sickness, and for all that the sweeter. 

I will wait till he wakens and gaze on his beauty, 

Lest I never again in the world should behold him. 

— Maybe I may help him ; he is sick and needs tending. 

He is poor, and shall scorn not our simpleness surely. 

Whence came he to us-ward — what like hath his life been — 

Who spoke to him last — for what is he longing? 

— As one hearkening a story I wonder what cometh. 

And in what wise my voice to our homestead shall bid him. 

heart, how thou faintest with hope of the gladness 

1 may have for a little if there he abide. 

Soft there shall thou sleep, love, and sweet shall thy dreams be. 

And sweet thy awaking amidst of the wonder 

Where thou art, who is nigh thee — and then, when thou seest 

How the rose-boughs hang in o'er the little loft window, 

And the blue bowl with roses is close to thine hand, 

And over thy bed is the quilt sown with lilies, 

And the loft is hung round with the green Southland hangings. 

And all smelleth sweet as the low door is opened. 

And thou turnest to see me there standing, and holding 

Such dainties as may be. thy new hunger to stay — 

Then well may I hope that thou wilt not remember 

Thine old woes for a moment in the freshness and pleasure. 

And that I shall be part of thy rest for a little. 



And then — who shall say — wilt thou tell me thy story. 

And what thou hast loved, and for what thou hast striven ? 

— Thou shalt see me, and my love and my pity, as thou speakest. 

And it may be thy pity shall mingle with mine. 

— And meanwhile — Ah, love, what hope may my heart hold ? 

For I see that thou lovest, who ne'er hast beheld me. 

And how should.thy love change, howe'er the world changeth ? 

Yet meanwhile, had I dreamed of the bliss of this minute. 

How might I have borne to live weary and waiting ! " 

As a whole, " Love is Enough " is a failure. There are good 
passages in it, as we have shown, and there are passages which we 
can make nothing of. The songs, or odes, or whatever they are, 
before each scene, are very vague and obscure. They read like 
bad imitations of Swinburne at his worst. The speeches of Love 
are babble, which confuses the mind as to what was, and is to be, 
in this singular production. There is genius in it, we admit, as 
there is in all that Mr. Morris has written, but it is not the graceful, 
pensive, equable genius that conceived " The Earthly Paradise." 
It is the genius of the hour, if it deserves the name — the spirit of 
uncertainty and unrest which bewitches and bewilders so many, 
with its tricks of manner and its chaos of meaning — (he Puck of 
modern poetry, whose gambols have lost their playfulness, and 
whose mischief has become a serious evil. It is he, or the poets 
that,he has bewildered, that makes us go back to the earlier and 
simple singers, and say with Izaak Walton (who was thinking of 
the lyrics of Marlowe and Raleigh), " They were old fashioned 
poetry, but choicely good, I think much better than the strong 
lines that are now in fashion in this critical age." 



Among the multitude of hidden things which science is continu- 
ally bringing to light, there is nothing more wonderful than the 
knowledge that we have gained in regard to the depths of the sea. 
Once believed to be unfathomable,, we have proved that it is 
fathomable everywhere, and that its depths have been greatly 
overrated. It was believed until recently that a line of 50,000 feet . 
had been run out without touching bottom, but more careful ex- 
periments have shown that this was an error. The average depth 
of the Atlantic does not exceed 2,500 fathoms, and in the last chart 
of the North Atlantic there are but few soundings beyond 3,000 
fathoms. It was maintained by. naturalists not long since, that 
below a certain depth life could not possibly exist, on account of 
the enormous pressure of the water, but later researches have 
shown that they were mistsiken. The sea has been sounded to the 
bottom, and wherever the dredge has gone life has been found. 

The Literature of the Sea, if we may coin the expression, is 
already large, and every year adds to its extent. The latest addition 
that we have seen is an interesting volume, entitled " The Depths 
of the Sea" (Macmillan & Co.), the work of Mr. G. Wyville 
Thomson, Regius Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Edinburgh, and member of various learned societies. Professor 
Thomson was one of a party of scientists who made several dredg- 
ing cruises in H. M. SS. Porcupine and Lightning, during the sum- 
mers of 1868, '69, "70. and the object of his volume, or one of its 
objects, is to give an account of the general results arrived at 
through these cruises. They were very important, as even we 
unscientific laymen can perceive, and all the more so because they 
thoroughly disproved the theories of some of the most , eminent 
naturalists, with regard to oceanic life. Professor Thomson and his 
associates, Professors Carpenter and Jeffreys, Fellows of the Royal 
Society, may have had theories of their own, but they set out to 
discover, and they brought back, facts. Their cruise in the Light- 
ning was around the Faeroe ' Islands ; their cruises in the Porcupine 
were off the West Coast of Ireland, in the Bay of Biscay, in the 
Channel between Fseroe and Shetland, from Shetland to Stornoway, 
and from England to Gibraltar and back. The greatest depth at 
which they dredged on the Lightning vias 650 fathoms (3,900 feet), ■ 
where they found life in abundance ; the greatest depth reached by 
them on the Porcupine was 2,435 fathoms (15,610 feet), and life was 
abundant even there. A large proportion of the forms living at 
these immense depths belong to species hitherto unknown, and are 
consequently of great interest to naturalists. 

Professor Thomson devotes one chapter of his work to " Deep 
Sea Soundings," and, after a resunii of results previously arrived 
at, says, " The Atlantic Ocean, with the accessible portions of the 
Arctic Sea, has naturally, 'from the relation in which it stands to the 
first maritime and commercial nations of the present period, been 
the most carefully surveyed ; and as It appears to contain depths 
nearly if not quite as great as any to be found in the other ocean 
basins, it may probably be taken as a fair example of ordinary 
conditions. It is open from pole to pole, and thus participates in 
all conditions of climate, and it communicates freely with the other 
.seas. We have still but scanty information about the beds of the 
Indian, the Antarctic and the Pacific oceans, but the few obser- 
vations which have hitherto reached us seem to indicate that 
neither is the depth extreme in those seas, nor does the nature of 
the bottom differ greatly from what we find nearer home." " The 
thin shell of water which covers so much of the face of the earth 
occupies all the broad general depressions in its crust, and it is 
only limited and more abrupt prominences which project above its 
surface, as masses of land with their crowning plateaux and moun- 
tain ranges. The Atlantic Ocean covers 30,000,000 of square 
miles, and the Arctic Ocean 3,000,000, and taken together they 
almost exactly equal the united areas of Europe, Asia, and Africa— 
the whole of the old world ; and yet there seems to be few depres- 
sions in its bed to a greater depth than 15,000 or 20,000 feet— a 
little more than the height of Mont Blanc— and, except in the 
neighborhood of the shores, there is only one very marked mass of 
mountains, the volcanic group of the Azores. The central and 
southern parts of the Atlantic appear to be an old depression, 
probably at all events coeval with the deposition of the Jurassic 
formations of Europe, and throughout the long ages the tendency 
of that great body of water has no doubt been to ameliorate the 
outlines, softening down asperities by the disintegrating action of 
its waves and currents, and filling up hollows by drifting about 
and distributing these materials." 

The illustrations in Professor Thomson's volume are exceedingly 
good. They are' admirably drawn, are finely cut, and as speci- 
mens of printing are worthy of a place in our own pages. , 
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